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Students gathered on the lawn in front of the old Bookstore Wednesday to hear faculty members 


and students speak on the issue of student recognition and the Molly Irwin case. 
—Photo by Jeff Lee 


BOD Resolve Supports 


Stud 


By 
ROSEMARY RUHSTALLER 


Procedures for tenure 
should be reviewed in 
depth, and only then the 
specific case of English in- 
structor Molly Irwin 
should be considered by 
the Faculty Evaluations 
Board. 


This was the proposal em- 
bodied in a resolution passed 
by the Board of Directors at 
their meeting earlier’ this 
week 

The last part of the resolu- 
tion reads: 

“Be it resolved that the 
Board of Directors of the 
ASSSC ask the Faculty Eval- 
uation Committee to put aside 
the specific case of Mrs. Irwin 
until such time as the proce- 
dures for tenure are reviewed, 
keeping in mind the import- 
ance of student opinion, and 
be it further resolved 

“That the Board of Direc- 
tors of the ASSSC ask the 
Faculty Evaluation Commit- 
tee to begin such discussion, 
together with students and fa- 
culty 

te it further resolved: that 
the BOD realizes the formal 
consideration of student opin- 
jon must be a goal of this 
discussion.” 

The resolution wa intro- 
duced by ASSSC President 
John Poswall and was passed 
by a 6-2-2 vote 

Poswall introduced another 
resolution, passed unanimous- 
ly, which provides that a five 
dollar Associate membership 
fee be paid by limited students 
(taking 6 units or less) each 
semester 

The resolution provided that 
limited students will have all 
privileges accorded all mem- 
bers of the Associated Stu- 
dents in regards to athletics, 
cultuval programs, drama, mu- 
sic, art, debate, publications, 


recreation and intramurals, so- 
cial activities and all other 
events of the ASSSC unless 
otherwise prohibited. 

The resolution also provided 
that the BOD review all ASSSC 
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STATE COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
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programs to determine how 
they may be better scheduled 
or changed to provide for op- 
portunities for limited stu- 
dents It further resolved 
that the BOD begin considera- 
tion on the representation of 
limited students in student 
government. 

Poswall pointed out that this 
will provide $35,000 to $40,000 
additional revenue next year. 
Poswall stated this should en- 
able the Board of Finance to 
provide a sizeable increase in 
the budget of the Cultural Pro- 
grams Committee 

A third resolution was 
passed, which made education 
majors undeclared majors for 
purposes of yoting, representa- 
tions and candidacy for BOD 
offices 

In other business, the pro- 
motional film of the Univer- 
sity of Santa Barbara was 
shown to the BOD and visitors 
student Eileen Scally proposed 
that SSC may want to attempt 
a similar project. Miss Scally 
has looked into costs and esti- 
mated that if the SSC talent 
was used in the production of 
a film, the film and several 
copies could be made for about 
$2,000 

The BOD expressed a con- 
census that the film is a good 
idea, and referred the project 
to the Board of Finance. The 
BOF will look into the finan- 
cial feasibility of the project 

Vice President Ritchie Eich 
outlined the actions he has 
taken in response to the com- 
plaints made by students at 
last week's BOD meeting 

Eich explained that he had 
written a letter to Dr. Norman 
Janke of the campus safety 
committee requesting that he 
be allowed to speak before that 
committee on lighting prob- 
lems outside the dorms and 
around the quad 

Eich has also directed let- 
ters to Dr. Thomas I. Gunn 
of the Hornet Foundation re- 
lating to complaints with the 
bookstore and the feod service 


Eich also relayed complaints 
regarding the library to Mrs. 
Pearl Spayde, acting college 
librarian. 


Members of the Executive 
Committee of the Association 
of California State College 
Professors has adopted a res- 
olution charging failure of the 
Board of Trustees to convert 
the colleges to year-round op- 
eration by the summer of 


1968 

The resolution reads 

Whereas: The Academic Sen 
ate of the California State Col 
leges, as early as January urged 
the Trustees to immediately seek 
funds from the Legisiature to 
convert the various campuses to 
State supported year-round use 
of physical facilities in the sam 
mer of 1968; and 

Whereas the action of the 
Academic Senate contemplated 
that both the semester and quar 
ter calendars would be utilized 
in this conversion, depending on 
which calendar is extant at the 
time of conversion; and 

Whereas: this action would bé 
im accord with the long-standing 
policy of the ACSP that thorough 
comparative studies of the costs 
and feasibility of both the sem 
ester and quarter calendars be 
made vefore ali the California 


California 
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Friday, Agim 32, 1966 


Deadline Nears 
For Draft Test 


After tomorrow's deadline applications for the Selec- 
tive Service Qualifications Test will no longer be accepted 
for the future voluntary examinations scheduled for ad- 


ministration on May 14, May 


leges and universities. 
are not clear, the Dean of 
Students Office advises all 
registrants at SSC to apply for 
the test by completing an ap- 
plication form, available in the 
Registrar’s Lobby, as soon as 
possible 

Under criteria issued by the 
Selective Service System on 
March 24, all students will be 
reclassified in June and new 
deferments will be based on 
the student’s scholastic stand- 


ing among the full-time male 
students in his class or his 
score on tne Selective Service 
Qualification Test. For under- 
graduates, a score of 70 or 
more is needed to qualify for 
a U-S (deferred) classifica- 
tion on the basis of the tests 
Graduate students must score 
at least 80. Results from the 
test will serve only as ad- 
visory guidelines to local draft 
boards and do not rn 
ally guarantee deferment 


State Colleges are forced into the 
quarter system; and 
Whereas: The Trustees have, 
nevertheless, failed to act on 
these repeatedly expressed wishes 
of the faculties of the State Col- 
loges and the representatives of 
the people of California; and 
Whereas The Trustees are 
derelict in their responsibility to 
the people of California and to 
the Colleges in failing to expe 
dite the conversion, and in so 
failing to act they are inviting 
the intervention of other agencies 
in the government of the State 
Colleges, and further, they are in- 
viting the arbitrary and itt-con 
sidered impostion of an unwanted 
quarter system of doubtful ad- 
vantage; now therefore, be it 
Resolved That the Executive 
Committee of the Association of 
California State College Profes 
sors demands that the Board of 
Trustees immediately request 
from the Legisiature the funds 
to convert the California State 
Colleges to year-round operation 
in the summer of 1968, utiliing the 
existing or planned calendars. 
The Executive Committee of 
the ACSP represents 3,000 of 
the 6,300 full time faculty of 
the California State Colleges 


Poswall Seeks Students To Speak For Mrs. Irwin 


ASSSC President John Pos- 
wall is requesting that students 
who wish to appear before the 
Faculty Evaluation Board to 
express their views on Eng- 
lish instructor Molly Irwin 
should get in contact with him 

In a statement to the Hor- 
net yesterday, Poswall stated 

“As requested by the Facul- 
ty Evaluation Board, we are 
seeking individuals who would 
like to speak on behalf of or 
against the granting of tenure 
to Mrs. Molly Irwin. Any stu- 
dent who wishes to voice his 
or her view should contact me 
no later than Tuesday, April 26 

Since the Board has limited 
the number of students who 
may speak to six and has asked 
for ‘divergent views, as they 
may exist,’ it will, of course, 
be impossible for all that wish 
to speak to do so. However, 
anyone speaking should feel 
free to name any students or 


groups he represents or pre- 
sent petitions to the Board.” 
The Board of Directors has 
been asked by the Evaluation 
Board to select the students to 
Earlier this week the 


appeal 

BOD had passed a resolution 
asking that Mrs. Irwir pe- 
eu case be put aside until 
tenure procedures in general 


were reviewed However, the 
Evaluations Board had already 
begun its work on the Irwin 
case 


Presents 2 Films 


Sacramento State College's 
Institute of Religion will pre- 
sent two films, Magnificent 
Obsession on April 22, and 
The Robe on May 6, at the 
SSC Institute of Religion 
Building, 5041 Newman 
Court, between H and J 
Streets in front of the Col- 
lege. 


21 and June 3 at 1,200 col- 
As class rank deferment criteria 


any student meeting their re- 
quirements 


Lt. General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Selective Service Direc- 
tor, issued a statement of the 
criteria used in evaluating II- 
S deferrments 


“1. the registrant has suc- 
cessfully completed his first 
year and achieved a scholastic 
standing within the upper 
one-half of the full-time male 
students in his class or has 
attained a score of 70 or more 
on the Selective Service 
Qualification Tests, and has 
been accepted for admission 
to the second year class next 
commencing or has entered 
upon and is satisfactorily pur- 
suing such course 


“2. the registrant has suc- 
cessfully completed his sec- 
ond year and achieved a 
scholastic standing within the 
upper two-thirds for that year 
of the full-time male students 
in his class or has attained a 
score of 70 or more on the 
Qualification Test, and has 
been accepted for admission to 
the third year class next com- 
mencing or has entered upon 
and is satisfactorily pursuing 
such course, 


“3. the registrant has suc- 
cessfully completed his third 
year and achieved a scholastic 
standing within the upper 
three fourths for that year of 
the full-time male students in 
his class or has attained a 
score of 70 or more on the 
Qualification Test, and has 
been accepted for admission 
to the fourth year class next 
commencing or has entered 
upon and is satisfactorily pur- 
suing such a course 


‘4. the registrant has oeen 
pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion which requires the com- 
pletion of more than 4 years 
of full time under graduate 
study for the first academic 
degree, and has successfully 
completed nis fourth or sub- 
sequent year and achieved a 
cholastic standing within the 
upper three-fourths for his 
last completed undergraduate 
year of the full-time male 
students in his class, or has 
attained a score of 70 or more 
on the Qualification Test, and 
has been accepted for admis- 
on to the fifth or 
year class next commencing 
or has entered upon and is 


ubsequent 


atisfactorily pursuing such a 
ourse, and 

5. the registrant has been 
accepted for admission for a 


legree by a graduate r pro- 


fessional school to the first 
class commencing after the 
date he completed require- 


ments for admission and f 
such class has commenced, 
the school has certified that 
he is satisfactorily pursuing 
a full-time course of instruc- 
tion leading in his degree, and 
in his last full-time academic 
year prior to entrance into 
such school achieved a schol- 
astic standing on that year's 
work within the upper one- 
quarter of the full-time male 
students in his class, or has 
attained a score of 80 or more 
on the Qualification Test.” 
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Modern Jazz Quartet 
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For years jazz has enthralled 
the emotional “cool,” buzzed 
the ears of “enlightened de- 
votees in dim-lit, hide-a-way 
coffee houses in the wee hours 


of a chilly morning, and now 
the Modern Jazz Quartet, des- 
cribed by critics as "the first 
pure concert ensemble in 
jazz,” will present its first 
Sacramento performance in the 
Memorial Auditorium Thurs- 
day evening, April 21 at 8 p.m 


All ex-members of the “jazz 
classic’ Dizzy Gillespie’s band, 
the ensemble is composed of 
John Lewis, pianist and ar- 
ranger; Percy Heath, bass; 
Milt Jackson, vibraharp, and 
Connie Kay on the drums 
Now in its tenth year together, 
the group’s most recent ap- 
pearances with George Bal- 
anchine’s New York City Bal- 
let, on the Belefocte show, 


UC Davis Slates 
AnnualPicnic Day 


The Davis campus of the 
University of California is 
“bustling with activity” as 
Picnic Day approaches, accord- 
ing to Carol Baker, publicity 
chairman. April 23, Saturday, 
is the date for the yearly event 
and this year over 60,000 visi- 
tors are anticipated 


One of the highlights of the 
event is the horse show. Chair- 
man of this event, Toni Harri- 
son, has announced there will 
be nine classes of the formal 
horse show: trail horse, stock 


horse, western equitation, 
western pleasure, bareback 
equitation, English pleasure 


English equitation, open jump- 
ers and hunter back. Students 
from other colleges in Califor- 
nia, as well as students and 
faculty from Davis, will par- 
ticipate. The show will begin 
at 11 a.m. and continue until 
4 p.m. 


In addition to the horse 
show, Picnic Day includes ac- 
tivities as a mile-long parade 
of floats and bands, _ the 
world’s largest one-day high 
school track meet, sheep dog 
trials an air show, an aqua- 
cade, melodrama and depart- 
mental exhibits 


Under the direction of Jim 
Jordan, Picnic Day Chairman, 
the organization and promo- 
tion of these events is the re- 
sponsibility of a 12-member 
board composed of students, 
including hostess Karen Lones 
Miss Lones extends invitations 
to attend Pienic Day, and will 
greet all visitors on the Davis 
campus Saturday 


Book-of-Month 


Scholarships 

To commemorate its 40th 
anniversary, the Book-of-the- 
Month Club will present a 
$42,000 grant to be divided 
into fourteen $3,000 fellow- 
ships for young creative writ- 
ers and will be administered 
by the College English Associ- 
ation, recently reported Harry 
Scherman, Chairman of the 
Board of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 

Anyone is eligible for the 
fellowships, provided he will 
be a senior in an accredited 
college or university in the 
United States or Canada by 
December 1, 1966 and is nom- 
inated by a member of the 
English Department of his 
college. Applications must be 


postmarked no later than mid- 
night December 1, 1966. 


= §@6©=—- Gives Ist Local Show 


“New York 19,” with three 
major symphony orchestras, 
and its annual School of Jazz, 
and four European tours have 
earned the group the unique 
position of being tops in the 
field of jazz 

After assembling in a New 
York studio in 1951 for a re- 
cording session, the group was 
so gratified by the results that 
they decided to keep in close 
contact with each other pos- 
sibly to make more records at 
a later date or to play “just 
for kicks.” Further sessions 
did take place, and out of this 
cleser contact and frequent 
playing together came the 
Modern Jazz Quartet 

Although, visually as dull- 
looking on stage as a string 
quartet, their performances are 
full of exciting surprises for 
they have developed the art 
of improvisation to the high- 
est possible degree of perfec- 
tion, leaving the audience not 
only delighted with the indi- 
vidual brillance of each mem- 
ber of the group, but also 
marveling at their ensemble 
eflect The dullness of their 
stage appearance caused the 
British to call their perform- 
ance jazz in sober suits.’ 

As. one critic aptly put it 
The oistebing adds up to 
some of the most rewarding on 
the jazz scene.” Tickets for 
the concert are on sale at 
Breuner'’s Box Office 


Russian Photos 
Now On Display 


Photographic prints by in- 
ternationally known Russian 
photographer Vladimir Shak- 
hovskoi are on display in the 
foyer of the Sacramento State 
Library, according to Nick De 
Lucia, professor of photogra- 
phy at SSC 

The exhibit, arranged by De 
Lucia through the Photograph- 
ic Society of America, will be 
in the library through April 
27. It is sponsored by the U 
S. State Department as part 
of the Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram between the two coun- 
tries 

The late Shakhovskoi, “dean 
of Soviet photographers,” was 
a president of the Soviet 


Friendship Society, Photosec- 
tion of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture. His exhibit, which in- 
cludes both black and white 
and color photographs, is titled 
Soviet Impressions. 
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ATTENTION! Phi Alpha’s gorilla “Cuddles” (Rick Wohl) is back 
in captivity. Shown here during a tense moment during his 
capture by Marty Walden, Brian “Bring ‘em back alive” Jacobs, 
and John “Nosehold” Thomas. “Cuddles” wili be on display at 
Safari tomorrow. Bids are $2.50 per couple. 


Gorilla-Guitarist Dance Feature 


Herd.” 
During intermission a prize 


Tomorrow night an electric by 
guitar-playing gorilla will be 
featured at Phi Alpha’'s twelfth will be awarded to the couple 
annual Safari Dance at Del with the “jungliest’ costume 
Norte Swim and Tennis Club, Also, a drawing will be held 
3040 Becerra Way. The club for a giraffe (stuffed) Bids 
will be decorated as an African are $2.50 per couple and can 
jungle camp and the dance will be purchased from Phi Alpha 
begin at 9 p.m. and last until brothers, at the tent, by the 
lan Music will be featured Snack Bar or at the door 


BLIND DATES! $3 





All candidates for the ASSSC 
elections on April 27, 28 are 
being invited to speak on their 
platforms on Monday at 8 p.m. 
in Draper Hall, according to 
Douglas Carter, president of 
the men’s residence hall. 


Experts in good photographa 
SINCE 1945 


16 2189 Se. 442-4777 
FREE PARKING 


Everybody's talking about it. Everybody's doing it. Operation Match. It’s camp. 
it's campus. It’s the modern way to meet. It whammo’s blind dates. 

it started at Harvard. The original Operation Matct:—featured in TIME, LOOK, 
and the coming May GLAMOUR. Already there are over 100,000 ideal dates in 
our computer's memory bank. Now's the time to line up your Spring Fling. 

Let our 1BM 7090 Computer (the world’s most perfect boy/girl matcher) select 
5 ideal dates for you—right from your campus area. (Now a gal can really choose 
the kind of guy she wants, not just wait and hope he comes along !) 

Just send us the coupon below .. . we'll send you the Operation Match Quan- 


titative Personality Projection Test Questionnaire. 


Answer the questions about yourself, what you're like, and what you like. Returr 
the questionnaire with $3.00. Then we put our 7090's memory bank to work. It 
reads out the qualifications of every member of the opposite sex in your college 
area, and programs 5 or more ideal dates for you You receive names, addresses, 
and phone numbers. Guys call the gals. You're just a telephone apart. 

Also, your card is kept continuously active. You receive as many dates as the 
7090 finds matches. The sooner you apply, the more dates you may get. 

Let the 7090 take the blinds off blind dating. Get modern. Get electronic. Get 


set quick with your ideal dates. 


Sree ie iaeiaerereiaeieieriearer:aerere (Or are we ae Sra era rarae tiers, 
. 


om 


2 Dear 18M 7090 
out blind dates. So mail me my questionnaire. Quick ! 


- 


NAME SCHOOL 


ADDRESS city STATE 


e'e ere: Sere er erarse 


_1.am 17 of over (and 27 of under) and | want to help stamp 


OPERATION OO MATCH 


Compatibility Research, inc. / 559 Pacific Ave., Suite 37, San Francisco, Cal. 941 33 
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zip CODE 2 
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By LANCE GERLINGER 


Norman Thorp, active in 
student affairs on campus, is 
an Austrian who is familiar 
with his homeland’s education- 
al system and also about the 
similar German system. 

Thorp says that the Austrian 
system, although more con- 
servative than the German 
system, does make changes 
when needed and has a more 
progressive secondary school 
system than that of Germany. 
The Austrians revised their 
system in 1960-61, changing 
its secondary schooling from 
eight to nine, as in Germany. 

Both systems have six years 
as the legal age for starting the 
elementary school called 
Volksschule, which means peo- 
ple’s school. At 10 or 11 years 
of age, the majority of people 
in Germany commence four 
more years of the Volksschule. 
In Austria the majority attend 
four years of the Hauptschule, 
which is between the Volks- 
schule and secondary educa- 
tion in difficulty. 


Undergraduates 

More capable students in 
Germany skip the second four 
years of the Volksschule and 
go on to the first four years of 
the Mittelschule, or secondary 
school. From this undergrad- 
uate level, the German stu- 
dent goes on to five years of 
uppergraduate studies in the 
Mittelschule. 

More capable students in 
Austria skip the Hauptschule 
and also go on to the Mittel- 
schule, but there is no division 
into undergraduate and upper- 
graduate levels as is true of 
Germany. The next step for 
both systems is the university 
to which people go at about 
19 years of age. 

In the Austrian system, a 
student may go through four 
years of Volksschule, four 
years of Hauptschule and then 
at 14 years of age become an 
apprentice of a trade for three 
to five years according to the 
nature of the trade, including 
such things as carpentry and 
plumbing. 

Austria has the trade school 
but Germany doesn’t. The 
trade school offers a master’s 
degree in a three-year pro- 
gram, the same degree that 
the apprentice gets at the end 
of the apprenticeship period. 
The trade school also offers an 
engineering degree in the more 
sophisticated trades such as 
electronics. This latter trade 
school program lasts five years. 


Transfer 

Thorp says “After four years 
of a stiffly academic program 
at the Mittelschule, one can 
transfer to the trade school 
five-year program and usually 
have it easier on the exam than 
those from the Hauptschule.” 
From the five-year program, 
one goes to the institute of 
technology. 

In Germany at the end of 
the fourth year, one may 
choose to take an exam. Others 
continue through four more 
years of the Volksschule. The 
Austrian exam at the end of 
the four years is also voluntary 
but more difficult. 

Thorp comments, “As ‘the 
trend to attend higher educa- 
tion increased in both coun- 
tries, the exam tends to be- 
come more difficult so as to 
éliminate over-crowding of 
secondary schools. The en- 
trance requirements in some 
secondary schools are nearly as 
stiff as those of our American 
colleges or universities.” 

Elementary 

Elementary schools teach the 
basic geography of the home- 
land, arithmetic, and the writ- 
ing and reading of the Ger- 
man language. The elementary 
school tries to fulfill a dual 
purpose of preparing people 
for secondary school and trade 
school. 

In the apprenticeship pro- 
gram, one works five days a 
week for the employer. The 
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Austrian Gives Views 


pay is little and the work is 
instructional. One day a week 
is reserved for going to school. 

There is an entrance exam 
for the trade school. During 
the first year one can transfer 
over from one to the other of 
the two trade school programs, 
depending on the degree of 
progress one is making in one 
of them already. 

Middle School 

If one does exceptionally 
well in the Hauptschule of the 
Austrian system, he can enter 
the Mittelschule, or middle 
school. Each year people are 
weeded out of the Mittelschule. 
Fifty per cent of those who en- 
ter go through the entire nine 
years program. 

In the German system, the 
white collar jobs go to those 
who can skip the second four 
years of the Volksschule and 
go on to the first four years of 
the Mittelschule. 

In the Austrian system, there 
are three major groups of sub- 
jects. A similarity of each 
group is the inclusion of geog- 
raphy and history as well as 
German. The German lan- 
guage is included in all school 
programs. Even the appren- 
tice has one hour of German 
per week. Thorp believes, 
therefore, that Austrians on 
the average have mastered 
their language to a greater 
degree than English speakers 
have mastered theirs. 


Entrance Exam 

Both Austria and Germany 
have an entrance exam for the 
Mittelschule. One part of the 
exam is mathematics and the 
other part is German writing 
and grammar. Flunking of 
either part means flunking the 
test. 

The three types of Mittel- 
schule programs of Austria 
are the Gymnasiurn, Realschule 
and Realgymnasium. The Gym- 
nasium is humanistic—its sub- 
jects include Latin, Greek, 
mathematics and German. 

The Realschule is for those 
who do better in mathematics 
than German. It is scientific 
and not philosophical. There 
is no Greek or Latin. English 
and the scientific field of de- 
scriptive geometry are includ- 
ed. The Realschule stresses 
other fields such as physics and 
chemistry. While primarily 
preparation for the institute of 
technology, it can lead to the 
university. 

Study Areas 

The third type is the Real- 
gymnasium. It is a compro- 
mise program for nine years 
which enables one to explore 
possible areas of study. Latin 
is included because, later on, 
in the university Latin is re- 
quired for ail philosophy pro- 
grams. 

English also is taken. There 
is a de-emphasized program of 
physics and chemistry. One 
also takes descriptive geome- 
try, because it is required at 
the institute of technology. 
Thorp says, “The German 
Mittelschule is more flexible 
and therefore lacks these three 
distinctions.” 

He states: “Upon the end of 
the nine years students take 
an examination which in Ger- 
many is known as the Abitur 
and in Austria as the Matura. 
It is an examination which 
covers most of the knowledge 
acquired during the nine years 
of study. A passing grade on 
it will be accepted by the uni- 
versity or the institute of tech- 
nology. 

National Well-Being 

“Higher education, essential 
to the well-being of the na- 
tion, is manifested in the con- 
stitutions of the federal states 
in Germany and the federal 
constitution in Austria. 

“Universities are autono- 
mous, being run by the faculty 
and the intellectual reflections 
of the students. Perhaps the 
people in and around the uni- 
versity constitute the intelli- 
gensia of both Austria and 
Germany. 
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On Homeland Educational System 


“They direct and cast the 
intellectual and_ caltural 
course of the country, but, 
unfortunately, they remain 
dangerously aloof from poli- 
tices. If they had not re- 
mained aloof so much from 
what they considered below 
their esteem, Hitler would 
not have been possible. 

Weakened 

“What happened in Ger- 
many at the time of WW I 
along with the drastic change 
in government from emperor 
to democracy weakened Ger- 
man culture so much that it 
could not survive the depres- 
sion of 1929. The country was 
thus without cultural leader- 
ship and wide open for politi- 
cal irresponsibility to take 
possession of the people 

“The university is the old 
type of higher education and 
it falls into five faculties: Law, 
philosophy, medicine, theology 
and world trades. World trades 
is the newest and easiest sub- 
ject. It is approximately 
equivalent to a graduate busi- 
ness or economics degree. An 
indifferent student who wants 
a higher degree but does not 
want to exert himself too much 
will study either law or world 
trades. 

“The most philosophical 
study is theology and most of 
the classical German writers 
have graduated in that field. 

Liberal Arts 

“Philosophy is compara- 
ble to the American liberal 
arts college. One can study 

English or German, etc. 
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Norman Thorp 


“The philosephical faculty 
gives two types of degree, one 
of which is a governmental de- 
gree equivalent to the second- 
ary teacher’s degree here. A 
degree covering the same type 
of knowledge is the Ph.D. 
which comes after a somewhat 
stiffer examination given pri- 
vately by the university. 

“If one feels he has been 
unjustly denied the secondary 
teacher's degree, he can appeal 
to the Ministry of Education 
But, the Ph.D., or its denial, is 
final and not subject to ap- 
peal 

Technical 

“The technical university, 

or institute of technology, is 
a stiff five to seven year 
training program in all the 
practical and_ theoretical 
fields of engineering. A de- 
gree called Diplom Ingeni- 
eur, which is equivalent to 
the civil engineering degree 
here, is given by the insti- 
tute in conjunction with reg- 
ulations by the State. 

“A&A scientific doctor of tech- 
nolegy degree is provided for 
the superior minds by the fa- 
culty. It includes the comple- 
tion of a difficult project. This 
degree is primarily an honor- 
ary one for a more or less ex- 
traordinary achievement. Only 
a small minority ever attempts 
to work for this degree and 
even fewer accomplish this 
end 

“Now we discuss how one 
becomes an instructor. A 
student who intends to be- 
come a professor continues 
his study after his final de- 
gree and then he is moved 
according to his ability from 
assistant to dozent to ex- 


traordinary professor and fi- 
nally full professor. The 
latter two titles gives him 
the complete right to in- 
struct at any European uni- 
versity that recognizes his 
alma-mater. He is autono- 
mous in his field.” 


Night School 

Thorp, speaking about a pri- 
mary type of secondary educa- 
tion not mentioned previously 
says, “The Swedish-type night 
school is a college preparatory 
school designed to give the 
working man a second chance 
in life. 

“For a period of three to 
four years a person lacking a 
secondary graduate degree may 
attend these schools in the eve- 
nings after his daily work to 
raise his education level. The 
degree given by these schools 
is equivalent to the Matura 
given by the Mittelschule. That 
is true for Austria—I don’t 
know about Germany. They 
will prepare one for the Uni- 
versity. 

“In addition to all these 
types of schools there are art 
and music academies which 
supplement the liberal educa- 
tion provided by the secondary 
school system. Some will ad- 
mit gifted children as early as 
the age of 8 and others may 
even take the place of the uni- 
versity, giving a similar degree 
in a highly specialized field in 
the fine arts 

Air of Disdain 

“However, most people who 
attend these schools look upon 
them with a certain air of dis- 
dain and receive their actual 
degrees from the university. 
The most noted of them would 
be the Joseph Haydn Schoo] of 
Music in Vienna, the Mozart- 
ium in Salzburg and the Anton 
Bruckner Konservatory in 
Linz 

“The Catholic Church main- 
tains in Austria its own gym- 
nasium entirely humanistic in 
nature and an excellent prep- 
aration for theology and phi- 
losophy Their number is 
small and the entrance re- 
quirements as well as their 
curricula are _ stiff. Even 
though private, they are recog- 
nized by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

“There are other private 
schools but not nearly so good 
and not nearly so well known 
Now, of course, this system has 
turned out a few of the world’s 
greatest men and has certainly 
many advantages over its 
American counterpart. This is 
especially true for the univer- 
sity, but it is a frightening sys- 
tern 

Decision Made 
“One must only think that 
at the age of 10, for most 
people, the decision is made 

by them and only them, di- 

rectly or indirectly, whether 

they belong to the cream of 
the crop or not. 


“For a student having the 
ability and intention to become 
a scholar, this system means 
strictest regimentation for the 
first eight years of his school- 
ing, and then throughout the 
next five years regimentation 
is easing though still it exists. 
By the time one enters the 
university, one is well-dis- 
ciplined and he is now taught 
to the exact principle of full 
and almost complete academic 
freedom. The limitations of 
this freedom are entirely nat- 
ural. One, for example, can- 
not study nuclear physics prior 
to studying integral calculus. 

“There are no classes, 
however, at the German uni- 
versity, only lectures. In 
Germany the lectures last 
for approximately half the 
semester and the rest of the 
period is given to the student 
for his own use. 

“At the institutes of tech- 
nology there are somewhat 
more rules, for it is believed 
that the training of the engi- 
neers is more personal than 
the training of a philosopher 


or lawyer or doctor, who is 
trained entirely intellectuai- 
ly. The philosopher makes 
his own life, while the life 
of the engineer is of some- 
what higher physical re- 
sponsibility and, so is sub- 
ject to all the moral or im- 
moral laws of the country. It 
is the technician who consti- 
tutes the business world, 
with very few exceptions, 
and every university scholar 
looks down upon him. Ac- 
tually, the engineers believe 
they have the harder life and 
are more reluctant to sub- 
mit to the scholars, who con- 
sider themselves more valu- 
able. 
Comparison 

“The percentage of scholars 
as well as engineers of the en- 
tire population is very small 
compared to this country. What 
is most interesting in this sys- 
tem is that they live in more 
personal freedom than the av- 
erage American, who is indoc- 
trinated by the belief that de- 
mocracy in itself will secure 
him this freedom. 

“It seems to me that the 
American system, if I may 
stereotype it as such, is apt to 
produce more and better busi- 
ness engineers and perhaps 
better lawyers and perhaps 
better doctors, but I doubt that 
it can produce men such as 
von Goethe, von Leibnitz, Gaus, 
von Heine or Thomas Mann. 

“It even shows that men 
such as Nietzche or Shopen- 
hauer did not even submit to 
limitations of a natural kind. 
No one can tell what ideas and 
how valuable such ideas are 
that one person can come up 
with. 

“He may be bad at mem- 
orizing but a genius in de- 
veloping ideas. The German 
university does not restrict 
the thinker to the same de- 
gree that the American col- 
lege does. 

Six Grades 

“They do have grades there 
but one would never get the 
idea to differentiate as much 
as here. Theoretically there 
are six grades, but most of 
them are rarely used. The D 
is the standard grade and all 
better grades are given only 
to the most exceptional stt- 
dents. It just follows that the 
number of cum laude gradu- 
ates in the University of Vi- 
enna’s history of 600 years can 
be listed on one single page. 

“It is so rare, that a student 
receiving this honor is on the 
front pages of the newspapers. 
The mere knowledge of a study 
will pass a student, but it is 
the independent thinker who 
receives the high grades. 

“Everything a student does, 
he must do and find out for 
himself. He has no adviser 
and he learns to take the re- 
sponsibilities necessary for 
life. The American college 
student does not do this. He 
is guided along through 
school and then through life, 
and he never ever realizes 
how much he has lest of his 
life by refusing to take re- 
sponsibilities. 

“It is to me no surprise that 
we have more criminals in this 
country than any other nation, 
more drug addicts, alcoholics, 
etc. Surely enough, the French 
consume more alcohol per cap- 
ita but they do not have the 
alcohol problen: we have. 

True Spirit 

“This country seems to be 
proud of taking collective re- 
sponsibilities in the true spirit 
of American democracy (the 
majority dictates). This means 
that companies have long 
boards of directors and that at 
universities the administration 
building has long since become 
the vastest bulwark known to 
mankind. It is the center of the 
university culturally, economi- 
cally and educationally 

“Of course, our businessmen 
are excellent and, as the world 
wars show, capable “of soundly 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Peace Action Symbol 


An old syrnbol with new meaning to its bearer is em- 
bodied in the peace button, that black and white tin badge 
which once pointed to the pacifist—but now points to the 
revolutionist. And to that revolutionist, the peace button 
is too often part of the san- 
dal-beard- picket regalia 
which mark him as a 
“thinker,” a “changer of 
society.” 

Less than one-third of 
the button-bearers know 
what that button really 
means, although it is an in- 
tegral part of their cos- 
tumes. It is a “status” 
symbol nowadays — the 
status of instantly assumed 
intellect, instantly assumed 
worthwhile opinion on nu- 
clear disarmament and in- 
stantly assumed knowledge for what that button stands. 

In 1962, when the buttons were on sale outside a 
little pizza joint in Berkeley at 10c a throw, the follow- 
ing statement was attached therewith: 


THE PEACE ACTION SYMBOL was designed on February 
21, 1958, for use in the first Aldermaston Easter Peace Walk in 
England. The symbol is the composite semaphore signal for the 
letters “N” and “D,” standing for Nuclear Disarmament. The 
meaning of the symbol has broadened as other groups (Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action, Student Peace Union, American 
Friends Service Committee, etc.) have used it. It has become 
the symbol of all who see the military policies of both sides in 
the cold war as a threat to all men. 





The PEACE ACTION pin identifies a person who is willing 
to explore, discuss and help implement alternatives to our domi- 
nantly military foreign policy, and who have as their goal a dis- 
armed world under law, safe for free societies. 

As nuclear war becomes “‘thinkable,” the significance of the 
symbol as a gesture of human despair seems relevant; thus in 
the 1961 Aldermaston march the symbol was described as follows: 

The central motif: a human being in despair 

The circle: the world 

The background: eternity 

The meaning: a call for practical action on world disarma- 
ment 

The “gesture of despair” motif has been associated through- 
out ancient history with “the death of man” and the circle with 
“the unborn child.” The significance of the two motifs com- 
bined is the predicament in which, by chance, we live 


Wear your buttons, but let not the Hornet encounter 
further those who know not even in what direction their 
“symbols” go 


Levee Continues Sale—Contains New Features 


cluded in this month’s LEVEE 
is an artist's conception, in 
ca.toon form, of the Molly Ir- 
. win tenure issue 

Snack Bar and the Library The Levee staff requests 


The new issue contains a people desiring to submit ma- 


Monthly sales of The Levee, 
a campus literary magazine, 


began yesterday in front of the 


photographic study by a SSC 
photographer. The study will 
be followed, according to 
LEVEE staff members, by 
more similar studies, Also in- 


terial should do so by the first 
Friday of each month. In- 
structions concerning where 
manuscripts may be submitted 
are printed in the Levee. 


Editor’s note: It is the pol- 
icy of the State Hornet to 
print each letter received. 
In the current publication 
year, no letters have been 
edited beyond grammar and 
punctuation ond only one in 
the interest of good taste. 
The Hornet has granted no 
retractions. 


President's Request 


Editor of the Hornet 

In a letter published in the 
Hornet on April 18, the writ- 
er says, “It is time someone 

stepped forward and at- 
tempted to resolve the crisis 
precipitated by the dismissal 
to Molly Irwin before it be- 
came explosive. Someone must 
state the truth bluntly: There 
is no appeal process.” 

The crucial point of this 
statement is not accurate, and 
since it has been made and 
published, a correction is es- 
sential in fairness to all con- 
cerned 

There IS an appeal process! 
It provides for a review in 
depth of all aspects of the case 
under consideration, and it 
utilizes the profesional service 
and judgment of eight highly 
competent completely respon- 
sible and greatly respected fa- 
culty members representing 
the entire campus. It is part of 
our due process which we 
utilize and which we must pro- 
tect 

The Faculty Evaluation 
Board (which is conducting 
the review) must of necessity 
work with thoroughness and 
great care. It is attempting to 
complete its ask before May 1, 
and I have confidence hat 
given full cooperation it can 
do so. I have urged both fa- 
culty members and students 
to do nothing to prejudice its 
deliberations and I here repeat 
that request 

Stephen L. Walker 
Acting President 


Dynamic Duo 


Editor of the Hornet: 

In answer to Jeffry and the 
crowd. 

Holy Hornets indeed! I am 
certainly glad that the noble 
fans of Batman found time, 
turned off the one-eyed mon- 
ster, and wrote a letter about 
a real issue. But, speaking of 
spring specials, no plot by evil 
culprits to brainwash the un- 
fortunate students of Sacra- 
mento State College can sur- 
pass in quality the great ex- 
amples of vital journalism 
that we have had the pleasure 
of reading in the State Hornets 
of the past. To cite but one 
example, the post college union 
election jock strap spectacular 
was an issue of which the Hor- 
net staff can be especially 
proud. 

Indeed, it is fortunate that 
the majority of this noble staff 
is so deeply involved in cam- 
pus affairs that it can find 
plenty of news and comment 
to include in the Hornet. The 
prompt reporting and provoca- 
tive commentary that the staff 
members constantly contribute 
leaves no excuse for using 
inane articles written by fa- 
culty members. Compared to 
the usual excellence of report- 
ing exemplified by the State 
Hornet, the April 12 issue was 
truly shameful: not one article 
about the latest cultural con- 
tribution of the glorious Greeks 
was included; not one playboy 
bunny’s smiling face greeted 
us on the front page; not one 
ruggedly handsom< football 
hero's explosive achievement 
was praised. 

It is truly heartening that 
you, as alert members of the 
Hornet staff, seem interested 
enough not to let such crime 
against Sacramento State and 
humanity take place again. 
Hopefully, from now on, dur- 
ing the commercials which in- 
terrupt the daring exploits of 


the dynamic duo, you will find 

time to write some news. Then, 

once more, the State Hornet 

will be able to live up to that 

inspiring journalistic motto: 

“All the news that fits.” 
Sincerely looking for- 
ward to future great 
issues of the Hornet, 
Tibor Benke 


Reflection 


Editor of the Hornet 

It is with much personal re- 
luctance and disappointment 
that I take exception with your 
issue of March 25 and the 
front page picture and cap- 
tion. As a Sacramento busi- 
nessman and staunch support- 
ter of Sacramento State Col- 
lege I feel that a combination 
of poor photography, irrespon- 
sible journalism in captioning 
the picture and a rather seamy 
side of your campus life have 
been allowed to reflect upon 





Your photographer captured 
a present and former member 
of the U. S. Naval Air Corps 
discussing present day train- 


ing and aircraft He barely 
incluc ed the subject matter he 
was seeking, a few quiet, dirty 
looking people in the back- 
ground and their adolescent 
signs. 

Your caption writer evident- 
ly know even less of his sub- 
ject. The terms “conscientious 
objectors” and “other local 
protestors” tends to implicate 
me as a major subject of the 
picture. This has been borne 
out by a number of calls from 
business associates and friends. 

In addition, although these 
few seedy looking individuals 
were quietly visiting with one 
another, he states, “liberal stu- 
dents sold their lines in the 
manner of ridicule of those 
men who go through boot 
camp.” I would doubt very 
seriously that any of these few 
people had the desire or men- 
tal capacity to be students at 
Sacramento State. 

In conclusion, I feel very 
deeply that irresponsibility 
such as this in your journalis- 
tic efforts is a great step back- 
ward in creating an air of un- 
derstanding and support from 
the alumni and business com- 
munity of Sacramento. 

Very truly yours, 
William A. Briggs, Jr. 


On Creation 


Editcr of the Hornet: 

Today's student is led to be- 
lieve that the educators con- 
sider it is more important to 
avoid mistakes than to inno- 
vate. 

Creativity and symbolized 
communication are the two 
attributes which most clearly 
distinguish man from _ the 
beasts of the fields. The close 
inter-relationship of these two 
faculties is imperative; one 
can scarcely be discussed in- 
telligently without repeated 
reference to the other 

It has been estimated that 90 
per cent of our schooling is 
devoted to training the critical 
faculties, the anti-thesis of the 
creative. This tends to drive 
the student into non-creative, 
imitative activity. 

Too often creativity is con- 
fused not only with imitation 
but also with eccentricity or 
superficial invention. Useful- 
ness or constructiveness is the 


essential element of the crea- 
tive act that is missing from 
actions which are merely “far 
out.” 

Successful communicators 
tailor their language to their 
listeners and move easily from 
one level of language to an- 
other. 

No amount of communica- 
tion ingenuity, on the other 
hand, can be expected to com- 
pensate for slipshod prepara- 
tion, or for basic weaknesses 
in the original concept. 

An advanced society is con- 
cerned with encouraging the 
creative innovator and provid- 
ing opportunities for chance 
and growth while maintaining 
continuity. It leaves channels 
open for new ideas while ex- 
tracting the maximum values 
from time-tested procedures 
and policies. 

Philip Johnston 


Statesman Begins 


New Sales Campaign 


Sale of the 1966 STATES- 
MAN will be continued to- 
day and ali next week in 
the Snack Bar foyer be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
The annual, which will be 
delivered in late May, costs 
five dollars during the 


present sale. The cost of 
the unsold copies will rise 
to $5.50 when the books 
arrive. This will be the last 
sale before the yearbooks 
arrive. 


The STATESMAN will 
feature color and will have 
232 pages describing the 
events of the past year. 
There is a limited number 
of copies left. 


Education Review 
(Continued from Page 3) 
defeating the German business- 
men (for frankly I don’t think 
we won because we were so 

good and they were so bad). 

“An efficient country, of 
course, must have administra- 
tors, and since in Germany 
rather few were provided by 
the universities, the army elite 
could take its place. This, I 
think, shows an essential weak- 
ness of the Germans: a) They 
don’t take a lot of collective 
responsibilities. b) Their elite 
consists of their army. 

A Change 

“The Americans have 
brought a change with their 
ideas of democracy, and the 
result is a frustrating one. The 
Germans have thus recovered 
from the war economically, but 
they have failed to recover cul- 
turally. 

“Now it should be clear what 
we need. We need, on the one 
hand, the administrators to 
run the country, but they must 
at any price be subordinate to 
the scholars. This country’s 
primary and secondary school 
system is highly promising, but 
it should be revised in the cor- 
rect direction so as to provide 
an education similar to the 
German gymnasium for those 
who are interested. 

“But, by the time college age 
is reached, all guiding must 
cease. Again, it is this coun- 
try which has a highly prom- 
ising future. It has people such 
as Molly Irwin. She is a Euro- 
pean professor in every way. 
She pushes the student to do 
his own work and to take per- 
sonal responsibilities, but if he 
fails, she is around to help 
and once again push him out. 
This the German professor 
does not do. He only pushes, 
but he does not help. The 
American professor only helps 
but does not push. It is clear 
that Mrs. Irwin is such a beau- 
tiful and harmonious compro- 
mise that Zeus himself must 
have sent her. So, what is the 
problem on our campus?” 
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Cast members of the Visit, SSC’s current drama production pre- 
pare for opening night. — Photo by Jeff Lee 


Grace Ball 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


San Francisco by the Golden Gate 
FIVE SPECIALIZED SECRETARIAL COURSES 


« Executive Secre »rial Course for College Women 
Pasic Secretarial Course 
¢ Legal Secretaria! Course 
* Electronics Technical Secretarial Course 
* Medical Secretaria! Course 
NATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 

57% of students enrolied have had one to four years of college 

ENROLLMENT DATES: JULY 12, SEPTEMBER 27 

Send for College Catalog: 525 Sutter Street, corner Powell 
San Francisco, California 94102 
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ArtCarved settings 
hold a diamond so delicately, 
it’s almost frightening. 


a 


| We've even designed a diamond 
engagement ring to resemble the soft fragile 
petals of a new spring flower 
Se the diamond you show off to the 
world won't only be dazzling. But elegant too 
In the new ArtCarved collection, 


hoose from slim, soar Ing, Majestic 
; 


’ bu can « 
designs. And without being frightened 
Because since we guarantee 
Hl the diamonds we set, we alsi 


guarantee they will stay tight there 


Art Carved 
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Visit Continues Run 
After Benefit Show 


Following a _ benefit per- 
formance last night, the fourth 
major drama production of 
the season, The Visit, a con- 
temporary drama of vindic- 
tiveness by German play- 
wright Fredrich Duerrematt, 


will continue tonight and Ap- 
ril 23, 27, 28, 29 and 30 in 
the Little Theatre. Curtain 
time is 8:30 for all perform- 
ances. 

Set in a small central Euro- 
pean village, the plot involves 


tne return of a revengeful 
woman to her native village 
for purposes of bargaining 


with its inhabitants to take 
the life of her former lover, 
Anton Schill. 

Jon Kimbell plays the mer- 
chant Schill and Marilyn Holt 
is cast as the rejected Clare 
in the tragic story. Support- 
ing the major characters are 
Robert Hughes as the school- 
teacher, Henry Ernstthal as 
the burgermeister, Robert Mc- 
Gee as the pastor, Thomas 
Lynch as the doctor and Bruce 
Kinghorn as a magistrate 

Larry Stanfill, Fay Temple- 
ton, Donna Parrish, Ivan 
York, John Pirillo, Dennis Ar- 
rants, Paul Jones, Robert 
Boone and Shara Lynn Kelsey 
are also listed with speaking 
roles 

Included as townspeople are 
Cindy Martin, Chuck Hoke, 
Wollfgang Raesch, Nancy Vay 
David, Harry Madden, Rich- 


ard Draper, Bob Arnold, Orene 


Burt, Mike Bain, Sherry Har- 
der, Ron Hildebrand, Syvia 
Ketcehside, John Klobas, 
Harry Leisk, Mike Maloney, 
Alberta Musgrove, Christine 
Pearson, Cindy Port, Dorothy 
Schauer, Toni Scobie and Su- 
sie Sheldon 


Robert Smart, department 
promotion and _ production 
manager, is directing one of 
the largest casts ever assem- 
bled on the Little Theatre 
stage and John Gunn is re- 
sponsible for set design. Some 
reservations for the perform- 
ances are still available in the 
Student Lounge, $1.50 for 
adults, and 50 cents for chil- 
dren and other students. Mem- 
bers of the SSC student body 
are admited free of charge. 
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Speech Dert. 
To Host 
Experiment 


Sacramento State College’s 
Speech Department is present- 
ly conducting an experiment 
as it hosts 200 contestants to 


the Northern California Foren- 
sic Association Experiment 
Tournament on campus today 
and tomorrow. 

Termed “experimental” be- 
cause some of the new events 
have never before been of- 
fered in a N. C. A. tournament, 
the event will include a radio 
newscasting section, courtroom 
speaking and expository. 

In addition to Northern Cali- 
fornia Association schools, the 
University of Nevada and 
Portland, Oregon, will be pres- 
ent. Students and faculty of 
SSC are invited to view any 
of the events as spectators. 





RUFF SPEAKS TUESDAY 
ON JAZZ PIANO STYLES 


Jazz authority Charles Ruff 
will speak Tuesday, April 26, 
yn the Evolution of 
the Jazz Piano Style. Spon- 
sored as a part of the Distin- 
guished Visitor's Program by 
the SSC Cultural Programs 


Committee, the program is 
open free to the public in the 
Little Theatre. 


Ruff, currently a consultant 


at 1 p.m 








See Dream Diamond Rings only at these Authorized ArtCarved Jewelers 


Alameda —- Hunt Jewelry Co 
Antioch — Hoilings Jewelers 

Artesia — Adamsen's Jewolry 
Belifiower — Hart Jewelers 

Belmont Shore —- Harvis Jewelers, inc 
Bishop — Rey's Jewelry 

Burlingame -— Kern Jewelers 

Chico — Clifford's Jewelry 

Coalinga — Potty’s Jewelry 


Colvse —s luvermore 


Compton — Finley's Jewelers 

Conoge Park — Sheerer Jowelere 

Corcoran — Fabrie's Jewelry 

Devis — Styler Jewelers 

Delano — Jane's Jewelry 

El Mente —— Van's Jewelry 

Ferndale — Mathes Jewelry 

Evreke — William Williams 

Fort Bragg —~ Cherneff’s Fort Bragg Jowelor 
Jowelers 


Glendora — Mewleld 


Hollywood — William Stromberg 
Huntington Perk — Parr’s inc. 
ledi — Haden Jewelers 
les Gatos — Harold Peters 
Manteca — Allen Jewelry 
Marysville —- Pork Jewelers 
Menlo Park — George Hirzel Jewelers 
Modesto — Peterson Jeweler 
Madesto — Village Jewelers 
Mepe — Whitman & Bailey 
Newhall — Newhall Jowelers 
Mewpert Beach —- Cheries Barr 

_ Nevete — McDonald's Jewelry Store 
Ockiand — Loeb & Velasco 
Oakland —— Maxine’s Jeweler 
Oreville —- Conner's Jewelers 
Pacific Grove — Wells Jewelers 
Redding — Malling’s Jewolers 
Reedley — Kenmors Jewelers 
Richmond — Williem R. Stribloy 
Roseville — Morgan F Lawson Jeweler 
Secramento — Edwin A. Grobitus & Sons 
Sen Brune — Bestrom's Jewelers 
Sen Francisco —~ Shreve & Co. 
Sen Francisco —— Ed Tigges Jewelers 
Sen Gabriel — G. H. Witke 
caner —— Kenmore Jewelers 
Sen Jose — Hudson's Jewelers 
San Leandro — Chase Jewelers 
Sen Mateo — John J. Pecten 
San Refeel — Herbert & Rohrer 
Sente Cruz — Dell Williams Jewelers 
Sente Rose -— E. R. Sawyer Jewelers 


in arts and humanities to the 
Oregon State System of High- 
er Education, received a master 
of fine arts degree from the 
State University of Iowa. He 
has taught at Iowa, at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and at 
Southwestern Oregon College. 


Accustomed as a youth to 
hearing the jazz bands of Fate 
Marabel and Louis Armstrong 
on the riverboats between 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis and New 
Orleans, Ruff compared it to 
the musical background in his 
home. His mother sang oper- 
atic and sacred music profes- 
sionally, and his father played 
clarinet in a band. At 14, he 
himself was playing with 
Johnny Armstrong, Pitts- 
burgh’s leading swing band. 


Except for the war years, he 
has continued to play jazz 
piano with various jazz groups 
in the west and midwest, most 
recently playing and recording 
with the Oregon Jazz Band. 
After World War II, Ruff spent 
a year writing and touring 
musical comedies in North 
Africa. He has since acted as 
musical director for campus 
and Very Little Theatre shows. 


Federal Civil Service 
Test Dates Announced 


An additional testing date 
for this year’s Federal Service 
Entrance Examination has 
been announced by the USS. 
Civil Service Commission. 


Persons interested in taking 
the test should obtain Civil 
Service application forms 
available at coilege placement 
offices, many post offices, th 
San Francisco Regional Office 
of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 450 Golden Gate 
Ave., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia 94102 and the Commission 
office in Washington, D.C. 
The last date to file applica- 
tions will be May 17 for the 
added examination to be held 
June 18 


The Commission has sched- 
uled the additional test date 
to assure that the supply of 
eligibles will be large enough 
to meet the greater needs of 
agencies planning placements 
from the exam this year 

CSC Chairman John M 
Macy Jr. said that there will 
be more career opportunities 
in government for college 
graduates this year than in 


previous years because of ci- 
vilian staffing needs in sup- 
port of the defense biiildup, 
and in new or expanded do- 
mestic programs. 
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Dean’s 


For ‘65 R 


Grade reports for SSC under- 
graduates have heen released by 
the Dean's Office. The names of 
students on the Dean's Honor 
List for the 1965 Fall Semester 
are given below 

K. Adiinger, ©. A. Ager, Doris 
Akin, L. M. Alegre, ®. Alexander, 
Kathy Allen, R. Allensworth, C 
Almodovar, 8 Alstrom, D. J 
Ames, M. Andrade, Judy And 
rews, L. H. Apple, T. Armbuater 
Marci Armstrong, C. A. Ashby 
Assawamatiyanon, Astwamatiya- 
non, E. Aumer, L. E,. Azavedo 

Cc. Cackman, D. A. Bailey, BR 
J. Baido, 8S. Ballentine, N L 
Birton, J. A. Bascue, LD. H. Bas- 
sett, A. G. Beall, R. E. Beam, 
L. Beatch, R. A. Behl, E. C 
Bell, P. Bell, 8S. M. Belling, D 
Belluomini, R. M. Beiltz, L. Bene- 
fiel, M. E. Benson, P. 8. Ben- 
way, L. Bertolucci, H. N. Beyer, 
L. Binford, 8. Biondi, B. Bishop, 
K. A. Blakely, P. A. Boltinghouse, 
.. 2 Bott, C. Bowdish, R. O 
Boyd, S D. Boyle, E. Bradrick, 
S. R. Brady, 8. L. Brauner, J. L 
Brescia, J Ww Brewer, P K 
Brisbin, N. J. Bristo, R. Brockett, 
D. J. Brown, L. S. Brown, N. RK 
Brown, V. L. Brown, S. Burgeson, 
Cc L. Burt, A L. Busath B 
Buzzini, 

S. Campbell, W. Campbell, B. V 
Carr, W. J. Carsten, P. Cecchet- 
tini, V. Chapman, S. Chavoor, T 
H. Cheng, K. T. Chiang, A. Chid 
ester, J. Christensen, K. Chris- 
tian, A. G. Chunn, P. Church, 
Ss. F. Clow, M. C. Cobb, B F 
Collins, R. L. Conrad, 8. Conrad, 
\ 4. Conradsen, D. J. Copren, 
A. G. Correia, K. Corrington, R 
W. Costello . Cc. GCetten x. € 
Cox, C. Crabtree, J. D. Cracraft 
R. A. Cramer, C. Craver, E, Crea- 
son, K Crocker, R. E. Culver, 
J. R. Curry, R. DCyfers, 

C. Daleiden, F. Dalkey, J. Dam- 
reil, R. C. Dart, L. Davenport, D 
Davis, W. J. Davis, M. 8. Dean 
N. FE. Deats, F. Degen, L. DeJar 
nett, B. Demarest, K. Demetrak, 
E J. Devore, D Dhaliwal, <A 
Dickenson, 8S. Doughty, D. Dow- 
learn, D. S. Durst, M. L, Dusa, 
Cc. J. Duval 

J. M. Eakes, D. T. Edgar, L. D 
Egan, R. K. Eich, M. Elliott, M 
K. Elliott, J. R. Elster Ss \ 
Emch, Db. M. Emaler, J. Epstein 
W. Estrada, O Everhart, G R 
Fair, L. K. Faver, R. Fieldson, J 
F. Finsley, D. Fisher, MK. Flem 
ing. M Flen:mer, W. Fletcher, F 
Frazier, J. Freyberg, G. R. Furry 

L. F. Garcia, D Garland, © 
Gebhardt, lL Gerlinger, S. 1. Gig- 
bons, M. Gifford, G Gilbertson, 
T. Gillespie, C. E. Goff, P. Gon- 
slaves, K. J. Good, L \. Goot 
K E. Gray, L M. Gra M. L 
Greer, B Grider N. EK. Grossen, 
V. Guymon, R. D. Gwinn, M. 8. 
Haag, R. J. Haag, H. E. Haayer, 
P. J. Hagan, D. Halstead, FE. R 
Hamlin, R. BE. Hansen, C. L. Han- 
son, W. Harlow D J. Harrer, K 
Hastings, (. J. Hea S. R. Heath, 
Rk. Heinzen, ©. Helier, B. Helm 
linger, H. Hendricks, W. J. Hen- 
ley, W. Herbert, RK. R. Higgins, 
L. Himmelmann A. W. Hoggard 
E. C. Holden, M. W. Horn, D 
Horworth, 8. Hunsaker, 

A. Ikemoto, F. J. Ingram, P 
Isaacs, P. J. Isham, K. Isler, J 
M. Jacobs, M. Jacobson, P. C 
Jain, J. C. Jamison, C. Jennings, 
K. M. Jensen, G. A. Johnson, B 
Johnston, E Johnston, A H 
Jones, D. C. Jones, S. L. Jordan, 
J. M. Joy, 

4. Kahnoski, ©. Kangas, W. T 
Keating, G. W. Keever, M. Kel- 
ley, J. T. Kelly, D. Kempster, K 
A. Kennedy, D. W. Kerr, V. A 
Kesas, G. W. King, J. E. King, 
K. Kinsey, K. Kirby, Db. L. Knight, 
M. Knight S. Koeberlein, J. A 
Koenig, B H. Koyama, R M 
Krueger, G. W. Kyle 

S. L. Leavell, W. E. Lina, A 
lL. Linn, J. K. Lippert, L. A. Lip- 
pert, A. W. Little, FE. Livezey, 8 
Livingston, J. M. Long, R. W 
Lowe, R. &. Lueas, J. A, Lucero 
M. ©. Lunden, J. R. Lyman, R 
C. Maben, F. Maciel, J. E. Man- 
gus, H. FE. Marks, S. Marguiss, 
LD. A. Martin, D. Martin, K. Mas 
ten, F. B. Matlock, M McCor 
mick, M. E. MeCoy, W. MeCrum, 
C, MeCullough, G. MeDanniel. C 
McDonald, J. MeBachern, P. Me- 
Laughlin, J. H. MeManus, T. M 
Meehan, B. D. Mellor, J. F. Mess- 
ner, M. EB. Meyer, W \. Meyer, 
1, Mickelson, R. Miller, Y. Mili- 
sapps, J. Minamide, N. Mitchell, 
lL. Moddison, FP. Morgan, G. D 
Morris, L. J, Mott 

G. 8. Naso, W. Naylor, D. N 
Neagley, C. L. Nelson, CC. D. Nel 
son, LM. Nelson, 8. L. Newell, 
R. Nichols, E. I. Nolan, BE. No 
vinsky, FP. J Nunn, P. O'Grady 
G. L. Oliver, B. J, Ong, 8. Oro 
yan, P. L. Orr, 8. A. Oto, M J 
Owens, 

( Padilla, V. M. Paiva, R, Pal 
mer, BE. W. Parham, J. L. Parker 
R. Parker, 8. C. Parker, G. L 
Parks, A. Passadore, R. Patter 
son, ©. Peacock, R. F. Pearson, 
R. H. Pengilly, ©. Peoples, Db 
Perkovitch, G. Perlegos, P. Per 
son, A. M. Peters, C. Peterson, C 
Peterson, H. Pfiefer, BE. Phillips, 
J. Phillips, J. P. Phipps, M. J. 
Pickett, 8. A. Pittlx, LL. Plymp- 
tow, G& J. Prebil, 8 G.. Pro, W. 
Proudfoot, J. A. Pyera, 

G. Quinlan, J, K. Raina, N. J, 





G Folk Music 





onor List Fry ees peck 


Los Flamencos de la Bodega 


eleased will perform May 1 at 8:15 in 
Freeborn Hall at the Univer- 


sity of California at Davis. The 


Raley, M. M. Ralph, B. Ranger, group will be sponsored by the 


(,. Ranger, A. Raymond, J. Reak 


secker, J. R. Reedy, ©, Reimann, International Club of the Uni- 
D = teimers, A a - versity in co-operation with 
G Richey, L. A. Richey, L. W , ‘ 
Ritchey, M E. Rivera, D. J. Rob- Longview School, Davis. 

erts, M. Roberts, 8S. A. Roberts, Los Flamencos de la Bodega 
E. E. Roddy, M. A. Rooney, D features a music and dance 
LL. Rucker, R. Ruhatailer, R. Rum form which is in the “firey 
sey, F. Rutherford, N. Sabowitz, . aaa 

G. Samaniego, V. Santos, J. L folk dancing tradition of the 
Saslaw, F. F. Sato, D, Saunders, Andalusian gypsies. The at- 
S. Saunders, ©. Schaden, J. A traction of this art form is the 
Schlotz, D. Schnaidt, P. Schwei- intense excitement and rap- 
gert, B. A. Scott, S. L. Scott, M , ‘ ‘ 

Seeley, B. Sevall, D. Shackelford, port that is established be- 
E. T. Sharrock, R. W. Shaw, L ween the audience and the 
E. Sherman, 8. Shortes, M. Sigier, troup’s dancers, guitarists and 
G. A. Silva, J. Skidmore, B. A. singers 

Smith, L. Smith, R. Somefrville, eB , . ; 

D. Sorensen, J. Sprague, E The group has existed since 
Stahiberg, R. Stevenson, J ¢ 1958 with some changes in 
Stwerat, M. Stocking, G. A. Stol- cast and r larl 3 
mar, M. J. Stone, R. E. Story, G f ed j an Se a pa 
Stroemer, J. Sullivan, 8. H. Su- orm in e $ -uevas room 
san, J. E. Sutter, K. Suverkrop of the Old Spaghetti Factory 
. Ms — ane a c Cafe in San Francisco. Local- 
Takeuchi, M. N.Tarazi, D.C ar 

butt,, H. Tatsuyama, K. L. Tay- ly the company has performed 
lor, W R. Taylor, J. L. Teeter, at the Purple Onion and Casa 
G. G. Tetlow, L. E. Thode, J. M Madrid night clubs and Oak- 
Thomas, R. Thomas, G R land City College College of 
Thompson, P Thompson, B. Till- : Ton ter 5 . 
man, 8S. Toepfer, L. M. Tomasini. Marin, the University of Cali- 
L. A. Topping, E. D. Torguson, fornia at Berkeley, the U. of 
N. M. Torres, E. Traylor, L. Tren- Cc. Medical Center, Cabrillo 
tint, C. Triphan, KR. L. Trett, D Junior College and San Fran- 


Turaids, C. Turnbull, 
L. A. Valine, Van Valkenburgh, 


cisco State College 


L. A. Vela, R. Vilardo, J. A Concert reviews have in- 
eee, D . bas ey : rs cluded the following: “The 
aaner, : 7 aiima, 4 4 ‘ ‘ 
Walker, T. Walters, M. Walton, Flamencos are wildly dynamic 
P. D. Ward, G. L. Warddrip, M and come on as if they really 
W. Waters, L. Webster, N. Wie- mean it and it is tremendously 
denhamer, 8S J. Wenger, E. Wen professional and real and ef- 

nerstrom, S A. West, F. White- . . 
near, Y. Wileenen, &. 3. Wilds, fective. The music and danc- 
L. M. Wilkes, M. L. Will, J. Wil- ing are first rate and worth 
liams, K Williams, D 8. Wilson, four times the price of admis- 
J Wilson, SS E. Winkelman, D sion” (Ralph Gleason) “These 
Winkleby, M. Winkleby, N B E : 
Wiseman, K. Witkauckas, B. 8S Flamencos are the earthiest 
Wong, D. G. Wood, L. R. Wood, and most credible bunch of lo- 
W. T. Wood, P. Worley, 8S. R cal gypsies I have seen, a mar- 
Wright : 4 . ie 

G 8S. Yamada, M. Young, M. A vel of this exacting art (Ter- 
Young, R. Zaharris, P. Zentner rence O’Flaherity). 








Cramming 
Clowning 
Crashing 
Pubbing 


Frugging 


Mir. MNS 
Wrangler’ ' \\ 


PERMANENT PRESS \ 


SL eh Ba Gach Ne Soc Ne 
Shirts and Slacks of 
FORTREL* and cotton 


From dawn to discotheque,*. 
they’re really with it...Perma- 
nently pressed $0% Fortrel poly- 
ester and 50% cotton make Mr. 
Wrangler your best buddy from 
early classes to just-one-more- 
frug at midnight...and they're 
guaranteed for one year’s normal 
wear. 


They stay like new forever. In a 
full range of colors and styles. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL STORE 
FOR FAMOUS 

MR. WRANGLER 

SHIRTS & SLACKS 

or write: 


Mr.Wrangler 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 
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Phi Alpha’s 12th annual Safari will be held tomorrow 
night at the Del Norte Swim and Tennis Club, from 9 to 
1 a.m., with music by the Heard. Bids will be on sale 
near the Snack Bar where Cuddles the Gorilla and the 
door prize may be seen. 

Iota Chi will retreat today to the home of president 
Bonnie Duffy in Brentwood, with the spring pledge class. 
At the same time, the sisters of Alpha Delta will send 
a delegation to the Omicron Province convention in Los 
Angeles. The sisters remaining home will conduct a 
rummage sale from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow at the 
Roseville Auction. 

The women’s honor society, Silver Key, has tapped 
Barbara Merwin, Joy Ferris, Linda Babb, Janice Dahman 
and Madeline Dean for membership. 

Delta Chi, SSC’s newest fraternity, has elected Gary 
Ames president. 

The pledges of Alpha Sigma Phi will host a house 
party tomorrow night from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Block S of Sacramento City College will present a 
boxing show at the City College gym on April 28. 

The Annual Woody Wilson Picnic Day will be held 
at the UCD campus tomorrow, with the usually spectacu- + 
lar parades, track meet and other activities. 

Rabbi Bernard Rosenberg will speak on A Historic 
Approach io the Bible at noon on April 27 in the Little 
Theatre. 

An Italian film, A Night of Cabira, will be shown in 
P111 at 7:30 p.m. and 10 p.m. tonight. 

The sisters of Iota Chi will hold a luncheon today 
at the Mansion Inn. The mothers of members have been 
invited. . 

A car wash will be held by the SSC Alpine Club in 
order to raise funds for the Save the American River As- 
sociation at the Del Paso “76” station at the corner of 
Watt and Marconi tomorrow from 8 a.m., for $1.00 per car 
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| Geerge Store - John Roberis 
Representative will be inthe 
Bookstore To show ring 
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When you can’t 
afford to be dull, 
sharpen your wits 


with NoDoz,, 


NODOZ Keep Alert Tablets fight off 
the hazy, lazy feelings of mental 
sluggishness. NODOZ helps restore 
your natural mental vitality... heips 
quicken physical reactions. You be- 
come more naturally alert to people 
and conditions around you. Yet 
NODOZ is as sofe as coffee. Anytime 
.. when you can't afford to be dull, 
sherpen your wits with , 


SAFE AS COFFEE 
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; US Show you how to make your eyes j 
; big, wide and melting with all the new /, 


i 
J 


English Eyelighter, Sign Shadow, $1.50 each 





THE STATE HORNET — Sacramento, California 


Fifth Wheel Touring Society 
will sponsor a sports car rallye 
tonight at 6:30 p.m. 

The rallye is sanctioned by 
the Sacramento Valley Sports 
Car Council and has been ap- 
proved by the SSC activities 
office. Any points earned in 
the rallye will apply to deter- 
mine the next California cham- 
pion. 

This provocative rallye will 
feature two separate courses. 
The Expert-Senior course is 
designed for more experienced 
drivers. It will be difficult and 
challenging. The Novice- 


This book can help you to 


Draft 
Deferment 





SELECTIVE SERVICE 
COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TEST 


by David R. Turner 


© Scientifically planned to help you achieve 
your highest score 

© Provides intensive traming. drijis and re 
views in every phase of Test 


¢ Tells you exactly what to study heips 
you Ond your weaknesses fast and correct 
them 

* Ca@ntains many sample tests, O.AA. prac 
tice W give you the feel of the Test in- 


crease your confidence 
© Plus Special Tips & techniques for scoring 
high 


YOU CAN TAKE THIS TEST ONLY ONCE! 
BE PREPARED’ 
Available at your college of local bookstore 


an Al'CO puaucation 


We've helped millions 
pass alt kinds of tests 





The new London Look collection—to give you 
the most impossibly beautiful eyes in the world! 


It all starts with English Eyelighter the 


fabulous concealing cream that hides 


shadows and circles, lights up eyes - 
instantly! Now for other delights 
above eyes, use Sigh Shadow, in five 
whisper-soft shades 

Then brush on London Lashes, for 
the luscious look of false lashes with 
Out the bother! Do hurry in, luv — let 


Yardley treats! 


JAMES C. GALLICHO 
7000 PEACHTREE WAY 
CHIRUS HEIGHTS, CALIFORNIA 
TEL. (916) 967-3515 





Rallye Tonite | 


London Lashes, $2.25 


SOP course will be fun and 
interesting with the gimmicks 
set up especially for the Novice 
and SOP. 

There will be a trophy to 
the winner of the Expert, a 
special award to the winner 
overall, glass bottom mugs to 
Senior winner, Novice winner, 
SOP winner and to the Ex- 
pert second place winner, and 
plaques to remaining places 
through tenth in each class. 

Two participation plaques 
will be presented to each car 
at the start of the race. All 
experts and those wishing to 
run for championship points 
must run in the Champion- 
ship class. Others may run in 
the Senior, Novice or SOP 
races. 

The pallye wili begin at Har- 
old's Drive-{n, Watt at Arden. 
Registration , begins at 6:30 
with the first car out at 7:01. 

There will be a $2.50 entry 
fee per car, with optional pok- 
er hands 50 cents extra. 

The rallye will be four hours 
in duration, 27 miles long, and 
it will have 60 route insiruc- 
tions. 

All but one of the members 
of the Fifth Wheel Touring 
Society will be racing in the 
Expert class. 

The results of the rallye will 
be mailed out Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Through this rallye, FWTS is 
trying to present a good rallye, 
have lots of awards, and keep 
the price down. Those seek- 
ing further information should 
contact Fifth Wheel Touring 
Society, care of Mike Dottarar, 
2516 Landwood Way, Carmi- 
chael, California. His phone 
number is IV 7-7101. 


Physical Geometry 
One of life’s saddest facts is 
that a square meal makes peo- 
ple round. 
—Herald, Austin, la 


i 
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Yardley products lor America ore created in England ond tinished in the USA 


from the original English formuloe 
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By Lou Chicconi 


Skiing on the slopes of our Sierra Nevada is now just 
a passing enchantment to rnost skiers. 


But to Nancy Hili, memories of the past season will 


linger for some time. 


Miss Hill is a junior at SSC majoring in journalism. 
It seems as though Nancy was undertaking a task 
a little beyond her capabilities when she fell and 
broke her leg February 20 at Squaw Valley. 
“It was an advanced slope and I really didn’t belong 


there,” Nancy said. 


“It was a dare, and I lost.” 


Doctors called it a spiral break of the tibia, about 
three inches above the ankle. “I was skiing above my 
ability,” she said. 
a little tired. 
into the hill.” 





NANCY HILL 
Before The Accident 


lease on the skis. 


“It was late in the day and I was 
I hit ice and lost control and turned 


The particular hill is 
known as KT-22. It was 
named after a young lady 
who, unaccustomed to the 
steep slope, descended with 
the aid of kick turns, 22 of 
them to be exact. 

“I guess I was really 
lucky,” said Nancy, who 
would like to go into 
public relations after 
graduation. “I heard lat- 
er that day that a wom- 
an was killed skiing the 
same weekend and an- 
other man broke two 
hips.” 

Nancy told us how her 
accident happened. 

“The bindings didn’t re- 


When I fell, I actually heard a crack. 


The ski patrol picked me up and took me by sled to the 
Red Cross center at the Squaw Valley Lodge. They set 
the leg Sunday, and I left Tuesday for home in Menlo 


Park. 


It had snowed hard the day before and the sun was 


out bright. 


There were many skiers out.” 


Nancy has been on skis for only a season and a half, 
but she would like nothing better than to get right back 


on them. 


“I really think a person who's been hurt skiing 
should go back at least to keep from building up a 


fear of the sport. 


My orthopedist broke his ankle 


skiing at Squaw Valley and won't go back. You really 
should go back on skis or ultimately more harm will 


be done.” 


Nancy, who worked for a semester as a HORNET 
feature writer, was taken to Truckee Forest Hospital for 


attention. 


“They were amazingly efficient,” she said. 
She now moves around campus on a pair of 


crutches, displaying a snowy white cast. 
white with shoe polish,” she said. 
it takes four months to heal. 


“I keep it 
“The doctors say 
I've been in this cast 


nine weeks, but I’m supposed to get a walking cast 
today. It'll be two more months before the walking 


cast comes off.” 


“The whole thing seems so absurd now. My cousin 
in Los Angeles broke her leg skiing at Aspen the next 
week, and over Easter vacation, one of my friends broke 


her tibia, too!” 


“I really want to go back, though,” the attractive 


brunette said. 


Like most other sports, those who like to partici- 
pate in the sport will never give it up no matter what 
the obstacles detain them. And Nancy Hill can foresee 
an exciting future in skiing once she slides out of the 


plaster. 


We wish her the best of luck. 


FIVE INITIATED BY SILVER KEY 


Silver Key, Women’s Honor 
Society at SSC, held a leader- 
ship initiation on Sunday, 
April 17, in the Sierra Room. 
Linda Babb, Janiel Dahman, 


Madeline Dean, Joy Ferris and 
Barbara Merwin were initiat- 
ed into the organization. 

Membership in Silver Key is 
limited to 15 girls a semester. 
Each member must have served 
in two or more different areas 
of campus life, or contributed 
extraordinarily in a_ single 
field. Recommendations from 
two faculty members are re- 
quired of applicants. Only 
girls of junior or senior stand- 
ing who have achieved a 
G.P.A. above all other wom- 
en's G.P.A.'s are accepted for 
consideration. 


Dr. Hickman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics was guest 
speaker at the initiation. 
“Women's Role in Politics” 
was the title of his speech 
praising today's female politi- 
cians. Dr. Hickman called for 
men and women who will work 
as partners and not competi- 
tors in the struggle to improve 
society. 

New officers presiding over 
the Society’s current member- 
Ship include Patty Schweight, 


president; Charlene Craver, 
vice president; Judy Oliver, 
historian; Donna _ Blauert, 


treasurer; Janice Rohr, secre- 
tary; Judy Stidall, correspond- 
ing secretary. Each new mem- 
ber received the Silver Key, 
the emblem of the Society, and 
a corsage of white carnations. 
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Hornets Seek Track 


Comeback Against CSC 


By TOM BEELER 


Chico State’s Wildcats will 
come to Sacramento tomorrow 
to engage the Hornets in a dual 
track meet. 

The Wildcats, certainly less 
than wildcats in track, will be 
depending on a handful of 
individual performances to 
spearhead their pretty blunt 
attack. Bob Wallace is their 
chief threat. He stands a good 
chance ({ winning both FWC 
sprints i: the league meet, and 
should do the same tomorrow 
He is a strong :09.7 centurion 
and is even better in the 220 
with a :21.7 time so far this 
spring. Chico also boasts an- 
other sure-fire FWC champ in 
the javelin. Rich Miller has 
flung the spear 215’-74%%” this 
season and can do over 220 
feet. Bill Latone gives the 
Chicoans plenty of punch in 
the pole vault as he has gone 
14’-6". Maloney stands a good 
chance of winning the high 
hurdles with his :14.9 effort 

SSC will still be at less than 
full strength as ace hurdler 
Dick Reimers is still nursing a 
bad muscle pull and isn’t ex- 


pected to be ready before next 
week's meet with Cal State at 
Hayward And Bob Shimon, 
sprinter, has a nasty muscle 
pull, so his status is also un- 
known. 

Hornet coach Harvey Roloff 
plans to switch his relay teams 
around tomorrow as he is fer- 
vently trying to come up with 
the best combinations before 
the FWC Track and Field 
Championship meet two weeks 
from tomorrow in Hayward. 
He will run Bert Nicholls in 
the mile relay team in place 
of Al Mello who also has leg 
trouble. Bill Reimers will 
substitute in the 440-yard re- 
lay in place of either Lenhardt 
or Garcia. 

Some good news is the re- 
lease of the 1966 outdoor track 
and field marks — NCAA 
schools. Henry Lawwon turned 
in a daily double as he ranks 
fifth in the broad jump with 
a 24'-4” effort and first in the 
triple jump with his 51’-0”" 
leap. Also ranked highly are 
the mile relay team with its 
3:13.8 clocking and Bert Nich- 
olls half-mile effort of 1:51.2. 


Baseballers Bow 
To Pacific By 4 to I 


Stockton’s University of the 
Pacific Tigers downed Sacra- 
mento State’s varsity baseball- 
ers 4-1 Wednesday in a prac- 
tice game on the Stockton cam- 
pus. 

The loss leaves the Hornets 
with a 10-16 record on the 
season-—far below the predict- 
ed heights the Hornets were 
expected to reach 

Pacific used four pitchers in 
the contest, and was never in 
trouble. 


For Conference 


ASSSC World Affairs Board 
will interview applicants to at- 
tend the World Affairs Council 
conference to be held at Asilo- 
mar, May 6-8, 1966. 


Seven students from Sacra- 


mento State College will be 
chosen from the _ interviews 
held on Monday, April 25. 


Any student wishing to attend 
the conference should secure 
an application from the office 
of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences immediately. Applica- 
tions must be received no later 
than Friday, April 22 


Thesis and Term Paper 
Typing 


Gi aranteed 50c 


per page 
srammar and spelling corrected 


arbon 


442-3395 


70e per page per 


SPECIALTY: ENGLISH 


SUMMER JOB! 


Officers’ Cub needs lifeguard 
Tuesday through Friday 
lpm - 8 pm 


Also Snack Bar Girl 
Call 388-2931 


ARTIST'S STUDIO 
$40 Midtown 


WATROUS-McCLORY 
23rd & J 


Female teacher wants fe- 
male passenger to Chicago 
in June. Share expenses. 


Call 483-1174 





444-6180 | 


SSC scored its run on back- 
to-back doubles by Marlin 
Weinberger and Rich Elorduy. 

Mike Jones and Don Moak 
bandled the mound duties for 
the Hornets, with Jones going 
the first five innings and Moak 
finishing up the final three. 








Ken Brooks, leading scorer on 
the SSC rugby team, will be 
in action tomorrow against the 
Davis ruggers. 




























JOHN G. REGER 
Sacramento-Davis 
representative 


THE STATE HORNET — Sacramento, California 


org Ruggers Play UCD 


Picnic Day 


Sacramento State rugby 
team, winners of the North- 
western Universities Rugby 


Championship consolation 
bracket, will play the Davis 
Rugby club tomorrow at 2:30 
p.m. at the Davis campus Pic- 
nic Day 


The Hornets have a 13-6 
record including four straight 
wins against UCD. The Ag- 
gies have never defeated SSC, 
including a pair of losses last 
year. Consequently, Davis has 
been aiming for their first win 
against their number one rival 
in the FWC. And information 
out of Davis claims the Aggies 
have beefed up their team with 
some additional players from 
the football team. 


The expected attendance is 
between 3,000 and 4,000. This 
marks a big game for the Ag- 
gies, so they’ll be putting out 
all they've got. SSC rooters 
are urged to attend and root 
the Hornets on. 


Because of a most successful 
season, the SSC ruggers look 





PROFESSIONAL PLANNING SERVICE 


of Northern California 


Sacramento 


San Francisco 


World’s Finest Dress Slacks 
at Casual Slack Prices! 


SLACKS, JEANS and WALK SHORTS «in FaraPress © NEVER NEED IRONING 
FARAH MANUFACTURING CO., INC. @ EL PASO, TEXAS 


- + OFFERS... 
College Seniors and Graduates 


* Association with a nation-wide 
organization 

* A unique approach to the 
investment market 

* An insured investment program 

* Services to assist the professional 
man of tomorrow 

* The services of a state wide bank 


Friday, April 22, 1966 





Comorchero To Speak 
At Topical Coffee House’ 


Dr. Victor Comerchero, 
English professor, will speak 
Sunday night at the Tropi- 
cal Coffee House at Trinity 
Cathedral, 27th and Capitol 
Avenue. 

The topic, Modern Man 
and Movies, is part of a 
series being presented by 
the Canterbury Association 
from 8 to 11 p.m. each Sun- 
day. 


TE, EE LEA EEA 


forward to a bigger and better 
schedule next year, including 
Oregon and Oregon State. 





Alpha Psi Omega 
Added To List 


In the April 19, 1966, is- 
sue of the State Hornet, the 
list of contributors to the 
Committee to Save the State 
Colleges should have in- 
cluded Alpha Psi Omega, 
national honorary drama 
fraternity. 








927-6743 
362-7309 












